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THE ADDRESS. 


HAT an individual, wholly unconnected 

with foreign intereſts or internal parties, 
ſhould publiſh his particular opinions of the ge- 
neral current national policy of Great-Britain and 
Europe, in direct oppoſition to the ſuperior wil- 
dom, diſcernment, and adopted proceedings of 
the ſeveral Courts, may not only carry with it 
a dubious and unfavourable conſtruction, but 
to ſome people, perhaps, may ſeem even unwar- 
rantable: entirely therefore to do away any ill 
impreſſion which may ſo ariſe, it becomes necel- 
fary to appeal to the candour of all Readers, by 
requeſting an attention to this general fact: That 
every man whatever, politician or no politician, 
imbibes fo clear a ſenſe of ſome particular circum- 


flances in life, more eſpecially when reſulting from 


due 


(vi) 
due reflection, as to flaſh and root upon the mind 
that innate, impreſſive conviction, which ſets aſide 
all ſcruple to the open declaration of a direct and 
deciſive opinion upon every ſuch ſubject, what - 
ever it may be; whence it muſt in conſequence 
follow, that the mere act of publiſhing obſerva- 
tions ſo founded, is not only conſiſtently warrant- 


able in itſelf, but in the event, according to the 


juſtneſs of them, may even prove to be not unwor- 
thy of a ſtill more favourable conſtruction; for 
the propriety or impropriety in ſuch caſe wholly 
and ſolely conſiſts in the fitneſs or unfitneſs, truth 


or untruth, of whatever is ſo made public. 


Upon this fair and undeniable ground then, the 
Author muſt neceſſarily be content to reſt his 
preſent cauſe, and abide by the candid iſſue of the 
awful, unerring judgment of a generous and in- 
dulgent Public. Nevertheleſs, although it is ſaid 
that the principles of that man are impeachable, 
who meanly preſumes to think what his tongue or 
his pen dares not to ſtate ; yet, as human nature 
is ever liable to err, it is with an unavoidable heſi- 

tation, 
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welfare, which will ever be moſt ne and dear to 
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country. 
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LL the civilized nztions of the earth, from 

the beginning of the world to the preſent 

hour, have found it abſolutely neceflary to eſta- 

bliſh, according to the free choice and inclination 

of each people, ſome regular form of government 

and ſome particular code of laws, as ſeemed to 

them beſt calculated to curb in the injuſtice of the 
unprincipled and the oppreſſion of the powerful ; 

by theſe ſatisfactory means, rendering to every in- 5 


dividual, high or low, one grand general benefit; 


in the impartial diſpenſation of equal rights and 
proportionate advantages, in the equal ſecurity of 
life and property, and in the conſequent produc- 


tion 


4 
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1 
tion and maintenance of peace, order, and friendly 
ſociety. 


Of the particular forms that are handed down to 
preſent times, the monarchical and republican are 


the general. 


On the inſtitution of all monarchies; a ſyſtem, 
at ſuch time apparently beneficial, is eſtabliſhed 
by the people, ſolemnly covenanted with a king, 
and ratified by both; its purpoſe has not for con- 
ſideration either the pleaſure or will of the king, 
whole throne 1s erected ſolely for the intended en- 
tire welfare of, and by the people ; conſequently 
(for it will not admit of any other poſſible con- 
ſtruction) the whole ſyſtem ever remains ſubject to 
the general inclination and determination; whe- 
ther to amend, alter, or totally ſet aſide, as ſuch 
intended welfare may become defective either in 
part or in whole: it further remains at the exclu- 
five, abſolute, and continual diſpoſal of the people, 
for that it is an utter and poſitive impoſſibility to 


legiſlate with concluſive effect for futurity; it is 


true 


1 


true, any ſyſtem may be recommended to poſte- 


rity, but it muſt evidently remain at their option, 
either to adopt or to refuſe it, as to their wiſdom 


may ſcem beſt: the dead can have no power over 
the living, | 


On the inſtitution of a republic; a ſyſtem at 
ſuch time apparently beneficial, is eſtabliſhed by 


the people, covenanted with temporary agents, 


deputable at the pleaſure of the people, and rati- 


fied by all. This ſyſtem, being more immediately 
in the hands of the people, will therefore be more 
evidently ſubject to ſuch alteration, amendment, 
or total change, according as benefit or no Fenefit 
reſults therefrom, or as the general will may at any 


time dictate. 


It ts further here to be added, that an attempt 
to conſtitute any form of government, of whatever 


deſcription, independent of the future alteration, 


amendment, or annihilation of the people, as times 


and circumſtances may give occaſion, is neither 


more nor leſs than a weak and vain attempt to 


B 2 counteract 


40 
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counteract nature itſelf ; an act of folly ſo deciſive, 
as to caſt upon its abettors in general, the complete 
denomination of ſupporters of uſurpation, deſpo- 
tiſm, and the wrongs of mankind. 


— 


Reſpecting the monarchial and republican forms 
of government in particular, however, it un- 
doubtedly has been and will be the nature of the 
world, to change on ſome occaſions from one 
to the other; it is alſo certain, that ſuch change 
can never happen, but for ſome ſore and grievous 


abuſe; and where indeed theſe abuſes do exiſt, 


the conſequence is perfectly natural; for when the 


people arrive at a competent knowledge of them, 


and the violation ef compact 1s endeavoured to be 
maintained, in defiance of lawful remonftrances ; 
then, whether the form be monarchial or repu- 


blican, it equally falls into the immediate diſplea- 


ſure, and in time into the perfect hatred of the 


people; when, in defpite of every expected tem- 
porary ill, they will wade through the direct ſcenes 
of blood and flaughter, to eſſabliſn the oppoſite 
government, which ever it may be. This, reſt 


aſſured, 


* 
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1 
affured, with all enlightened people, is the direct 


courſe of nature; for with them, the ſuperior ge- 
neral arm of man will ever be raiſed to reſiſt and 
crulh known oppreſſion, in whatever ſhape or 


whatever government it may be found. Thus 


mankind has, and ever will continue to fly from a 


republican to a monarchial, and from a monar- 
chial to a republican form of government ; for 
ever changing and re-changing, at different periods 


of time, from one to the other, according as evils 


ariſe in each, and the knowledge of them diſ- 


perſe. ; 
But now, reſpecting the peculiar properties of 


each of theſe two modes of governing, as far as it 


concerns Great Britain. 


A limited monarchy, like unto the original 
conſtitution of this country, as eſtabliſhed at the 
Revolution, while and when all the various lines 
of adminiſtering it are pure and unperverted, is a 
mild, beneficial, and deſirable government for 
mankind in general. 


1 repu- 


1 1 
A republican government is to the full as ra- 
tional, and, beyond the ſmalleſt doubt, may be 
equally as juſt, as mild, and as beneficial. While 
pure, both merit nearly equal approbation ; the 
monarchy excelling in ſplendour, refinements, 
and the compreſſion of internal diviſions ; the re- 


public in rationality, and a comparative ſmallneſs 


of expenditure. 


Thus alike hath each its peculiar advantages 
and peculiar defects. But from mild and benefi- 


cial, both are equally changed to oppreſſive. and 


1njurious governments, on the inſtant when all, or 


ſeveral of the different lines of execution, that iſſue 


from the conſtitutional center; from the church, 


legiſlature, law, &c. &c. &c. down to the magi- 


ſtrate of peace and petty conſtable, become either 
ſo corrupt, or fo weakened by time and circum- 
ſtances in their effect, as to pervert the ſpirit and 
intent of their eſtabliſhment, 


Hence it follows, what reaſon, philoſophy, and 
and the ſoundeſt judgment muſt ever declare, 


that 


. 
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that of theſe two forms of government, that 


moſt excells which is moſt pure and beſt admini- 
ſtered. 


The man of either form therefore, who, becauſe 
he lives under the one, rails at the other as worth- 
leſs, acts the part of the ignorant, or the mean, 
underhanded, evil deſigning politician, dangerous 
to confide in. Truth, equity, and juſtice, the 
moſt beneficial and wiſeſt ground of policy, needs 
no diſguiſe. But ſenators and men high in admi- 
niſtration, in their public capacities, abuſing per- 
ſonally, in an illiberal manner, the conſtituted 
agents, that are deputed to the council and exe- 
cution of any foreign government, good or bad, 
old or new; of all the direct and injurious follies 
with which the world abounds, are inexcufably 


guilty of one of the moſt palpable. 


It is a ſorry quality which forebodes much of 
ill, when legiſlatures pretend, and preſume to know 
the affairs of another people, better than they 
themſelves. 


Eve ry | 
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Every government, of whatever nation, how 
new, how ſeeming ſtrange ſoever, that is poſi- 
tively conſtituted, and abſolutely fo reſpected and 
obeyed, by the people of that nation, (directly 
contrary to the preſent practice of Europe, the 
oppoſition of which to this principle only it is 
that conſtitutes the ſmalleſt materiality to any 
other than the people ſo circumſtanced) ought 
moſt indubitably, on the very inſtant, to be ac- 
knowledged by all foreign powers whatever; which, 
from diſtance and the prejudice of education, have 
neither the ability, nor the verieſt ſhadow of right, 
to become even judges, much leſs dictators. 


Theſe, among the multiplicity of reaſons, are 
obvious. If ſuch government be obtained and 
conſtituted by the majority of the people in num- 
ber and reſpectability, it is rightfully obtained, 
and will deſperately maintain itſelf, in defiance of 
all foreign oppoſition; if obtained and conſtituted 
by a minority, which is next to an impoſſibility, 
it will then as ſurely be ſuperſeded by the majo- 


rity, on that diſcovery, which muſt quickly enſue. 


Every 


12 J 


Every nation that hath power muſt and will 
cauſe itſelf, or, in other words, its government, 
new or old, to be reſpected, according to the de- 
gree of that power: any foreign nation therefore 
manifeſting poſitive diſreſpect, will, and can only 
be conſidered as an enemy. 


In order to adapt this point to every capacity, 
ſuppoſe, for inſtance, twelve friends and neighbours 
in amicable company, one of the moſt powerful of 
whom, finding his coat to fit uneaſy, gocs forth, 
and returns in one of a different colour, where- 
upon the eleven immediately turn their backs, 


thereby caſting upon him a marked and indubi- 


table affront; how eafily will it be perceived, 


that this man cannot exiſt with common ſutisfac- 
tion in his neighbourhood, without cauſing his juſt 
weight and conſequence to be felt and maintained; 
hence therefore muſt evidently follow his bittere 

reſentment, as well by force as concealed machi- 
nation. This is clearly the common courſe of 
nature; and it is eaſy to make the application to 
France as the one, and the coaleſced powers as the 


C eleven. 
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eleven. From this cauſe therefore, (chat is to 
ſay, from the. immediate refuſal of the allied 
powers to acknowledge the new republic of 
France) appears clearly to have proceeded the ab- 
ſolute and direct origin of the preſent war; as 
from this cauſe only could have proceeded the 
ſucceeding conduct of that government, in their 
general decree againſt all deſpots, the offer of aſ- 


ſiſtance to all oppreſſed people, the anſwer they 


gave to the addrefles of particular ſocieties of 


Great-Britain, and, finally, their idea of an uni- 
verſal republic; every one of which, amounting 
in effect to the declaration of a general war, car- 


ries ſuch monſtrous folly upon the face of it, in 


ſuch certain diſadvantage to France, ſuppoſing 


the furrounding nations to have previouſly ſhewn 
no hoſtile intention towards them, as clearly evinces 
they muſt have conſidered themſelves under the 
immediate neceſſity, by ſuch acts of deſperarion, 
to ſtagger the reſolution of an intended, impending 
interference, by Great-Britain, Germany, Pruſſia, 
and their allies. 

| Thus, 
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Thus, perhaps through error, has injuſtice begat 


injuſtice, and unſheathed the ſword of inveterate 


vengeance, to witneſs ſcenes of blood unparalelled; 
yet ſuch, ſo woefully cruel muſt be every war, 
which has for its object the cauſing of a nume- 
rous people to eſtabliſh a government for them- 
ſelves, which galling experience has previouſly oc- 
caſioned them to abhor. The principle of ſuch a 
war of opinion is neither more nor lels than ſaying, 
« Thou wretch, thou ſlave, although the matter is 
not my concern but thine, yet thou ſhalt think as 
« do think, or die !'*—Oh ! blind infatuation ! 


to prompt a reaſonable being to ſuch deteſtable 
purpoſes, 


It is now however neceſſary to add, that the 
forcibly changing of any form of government is, 
of all worldly acts, (by its ſurely terrible and 


bloody conſequences) that of the greateſt impor- 


tance to a people themſelves ; and is ſuch as no- 
thing but dire oppreſſion can poſſibly warrant. 
Yet, notwithſtanding this, poſitively, in the eyes 
of foreign nations, it is to be conſidered but as the 


1 very 
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very changing of a coat; for if the newly conſti- 


tuted government be bad in itſelf, as well as in 


the choice of its agents, the greater the advantage 
to the ſurrounding nations, which will of courſe 
become ſo much. the more guarded in their trea- 
ties. But if, on the contrary, the new government 
be juſt, wiſe, equitable, and beneficial, then, al- 
though it is true there may be an imaginary cauſe 
for apprehenſion, yet, not one whit the leſs doth 
every law, human and divine, every principle of 
juſtice and equity, interfere in the moſt pointed 
manner, to prevent the unnatural oppreſſion of 
foreign intruſion. And further, reſpecting the 
forcibly changing a form of government, conſider, 
that the circumſtance muſt be abſolutely imprac- 
ticable in itſelf, without good, ſufficient, and ſolid 
cauſe previouſly given; for the timely confe. 
quences of revolutions alone (excluſive of the na- 
tural bias of the mind to favour the government 
under which it has been matured) are ſo univer- 
fally known to be fraught with deſolation, as, 
with good reaſon, to ſmother and gloſs over many 
and long continued abuſes, even to the extent of 


man's 
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man's utmoſt forbearance, ere he can poſſibly be 
aggravated to ſo determined a remedy. Where- 
fore it is evident, that all governments have only 
to be moderately juſt, and-the revolutions of one 
nation will not produce that of another, 

Under theſe conſiderations therefore, the preſent 
interference of the allied powers with the internal 
government of France, becomes perfectly odious 
to reflection; it infringes, nay, ſets at defiance the 
wiſeſt laws of nations and of nature; and what is 
the worſt of all poſſible notorious tendencies, 1t 
annihilates at one ſtroke every attempt at the re- 
formation of governments in general, how oppret- 
five and arbitrary ſoever. In fact, this conduct 
once eſtabliſhed as a precedent, adieu, an ever- 
laſting adieu, even to rational liberty, either in 
thought or deed; the glorious pride, the boaſt of 
Engliſhmen, 1s from that inſtant no more; nay, 
the whole people of Europe would be one and all 
ſo completely yoked, that even their groans would 
in time become the very mockery of their reſpective 
governments, thus grown bold and tyrannical in 


the 
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the ſecurity of a combined league of powers, ever 


ready to maintain their monſtrous uſurpation. And 
that ſuch a combined league, wherein Great-Bri- 
tain forms a leading character, has at length taken 


place, (ſtipulating with each party not to lay 


down their arms until they ſhall have ſet up fuch 
a government in France, as they may judge to ſuit 
their own convenience) is now publicly announ- 
ced, to the eternal ſhame and diſgrace of the 
kingdom. Britons, you may well be aſhamed ; 
remonſtrate now, or never, againſt this dangerous 
meaſure, by every legal means that can poſſibly be 
embraced ; or woe indeed perhaps to ourſelves, 
bur ſurely to poſterity, 


Next obſerve, in direct contradiction to preſent. 


practice, that it is not poſitively with any particu- 


lar man or men, mere inſtruments, or with any 


particular form of government, that national trea- 
ties are to be conſidered as made and contracted ; 
but abſolutely between nation and nation, people 


and people. This is a principle in politics fo 


obvious and rational, that it is moſt wonderful 
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to obſerve with what induſtry, and with what ſuc- 


ceſs it has been and continues to be, artfully coun- 


teracted. 


Great-Britain doubtleſs ranks high in power, in 
the eſtimation of the ſeveral courts of Europe; 
and it is hoped will juſtly continue to do ſo. 
This however is neither promoted, or long to be 
maintained, by uſurping an inequitable autliority 
over the ſeveral courts that are inclined to pre- 
ſerve a neutrality in the preſent conteſt of the al- 
lied powers againſt France. Of all acts of injuſtice, 
there cannot be one more conſpicuous, than to force 
any neutral power into war againſt inclination; the 
attendant calamities of a ſtate of warfare are by 
much too dreadful, to impoſe upon any peaceable 


people in this wilful manner; the idea is thocking 


to humanity ; it is a diſgrace to any nation to 


countenance ſuch preſumptuous proceedings. A 


haughty and dictatorial ſtyle, in this reſpect, how- 
ever ſupported by a like conduct of allies, may 
luperficially appear to ſerve a momentary pur- 
poie; but in the end theſe imperial mandates, ſo 


nearly 


E 
nearly bordering upon commands to the neutral 
powers, by infringing upon the general laws of 
nations, and thus confounding the wiſeſt ſyſtems 


of the world; excluſive of exciting a probable 
united preſent, or future reſentment of theſe 


powers, may, and will juſtly retort upon ſuch 


meaſures their due deſerts. Where is the true 
Briton, that can conſcientiouſly approve of a per- 
verſe abuſe of the bleſſing of national proſperity ? 
None can ſurely be found; but all will freely join 
in inſiſting, that whatever act, of whatever nature, 
this country undertakes, it ſhall be honourable in 


itſelf, its purpoſe ſhall be honourable, and it ſhall 


be honourably effected, with high good faith to 
all. | 


Now then, thus clearly manifeſt being the in- 
juſtice, and general injurious tendency of the pre- 
ſent ſtated object of the war againſt the new go- 
vernment of France ; which object, whether nomi- 
nal or real, is equally, in its future conſequences, 
ſo fatal to liberty: there remains, nevertheleſs, 
honeſtly to declare this lamentable truth, that al- 


though 
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though peace to a nation, is indubitably, in ge- 


neral, the moſt precious gift of Heaven; yet, alſo, 
muſt it be declared, that felf-preſcrvation is Na- 


ture's law. 


Wherefore, although France ſhould certainly 


have been perfectly free to form for herſelf what- 


ever government to her people might ſeem beſt, 


and in the eſtabliſhment of which government no 


other power ſhould have aſſumed a voice, yet, in 


perfect candour, it mult alſo be as truly ſtated, 


. that France in becoming a republic, at the ſame 


time became poſſeſſed of ſuch an immediate fund 
of public pecuniary reſources, as perhaps dange- 
rouſly to exceed thoſe of Great Britain and the 
neighbouring kingdoms ; which, with the reno- 
vated ſpirit of the French, newly fluſhed with li- 
berty, together with the evertions they had mant- 
feſted, ſtamped them, in the tcale of Europe, as a 
nation whoſe increaſed frength might detrimen- 


tally diſturb the fatcty and tranquillity of the 17+ 


I 
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rounding powers. Taking up the cauſe, there- 


fore, on this matter of probability, it is ficit to be 
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conſidered, whether Great-Britain ſhould endure 4 
certain, poſitive, grievous ill, by going to war, in 
order to ward off a future event of abſolute uncer- 
tainty ; for it may be ſaid with great reaſon, that 
had France been left to herſelf, that country would 
early have been over-run with inteſtine broils, which 
would fo quickly have reduced, even below the 
common level, all the newly acquired extraordi- 
nary degree of power of that republic, as to ex- 
pole to view this imagined danger, as the mere 
ſhadowy phantom of miſguided apprehenſion. 


But however, of theſe two events, fully equal 
in probability, it may nevertheleſs have been 


right to guard againſt that, which might, per very 


great chance, endanger the independent ſafety of 


the kingdom. Wherefore, on the ſcore of pre- 
ſerving the-general heretofore accuſtomed balance 
of wealth and ſtrength in this part of the globe, a 

bold, open, manly declaration of war, in conjunc- 
tion on with allies, might have been ſo far juſtifiable, 
as having for its avowed purpoſe and ſtated object, 


the curtailingof the ſuddenly increaſed power of the 


French, 
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French, and confining them fully within ſuch limits 


of ſecurity, in every political point of view, as to 


reſtore the general confidence and tranquillity of 
Europe; for there can be no doubt, that France, 
whether a monarchy or a republic, muſt, in both 
caſes, be equally che common enemy of this coun- 
try; being ſo ſituated in latitude and productions, 
in proximity and the benefit of ſea- ports, as natu- 
rally to be, and remain, the formidable rival of 
Great Britain, as well in commerce and maritime 
trade, as in the great advantage of a powerful 
navy. 


* . 


Even ſuch a war, however free from the exe- 
crable meaſure of interfering in the internal eſta- 


bliſhment of a foreign government, has neverthe- 
leſs infinitely more of danger in its conſequences 
than ſeems to be generally foreſeen. In the firſt 
place, it muſt be a war of conquelt, which 1s al- 
ways uncertain in its iſſue; and in the next place, 


ſhould it be. completely ſucceſsful, the neceſſary 


expence muſt be ſuch, as to be very long, very. 


many years, before theſe conqueſts can repay the 
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principal and intereſt of the money they coſt; and 
until that time does actually arrive, if ever ſuch 
will be, the nation 1eceives no abſolute balance 


of gain, however brilliant the ſucceſs of our arms. 


But an effect infinitely worſe than this is much 
too ſeriouſly to be dreaded; the conſequent accu- 
mulation of new taxes, that muſt neceſſarily be 
laid upon the people, added to the oppreſſive load 
already upon the country, becomes, without exag- 
geration, fearful to think of; for when the num- 
ber who can afford, and the numbers who cannot 
afford, to pay any new additional levies, are con- 


ſidered, it is impoſlible ro ſay that their collection 
will not be reſiſted. 


5 Indeed, upon this particular part of the ſubject, 
it may be well to dwell; as a warning to g0- 
vernment, to be ſpa ing of the blood and treaſure 
of the kingdom, by avoiding all poſſible cauſes of 
war, as the certain bane to the very exiſtence of 


the ſtate ; which will quickly appear, by taking an 


enlarged, or rather rational view, of the ſyſtem of 


funding 


ion 
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funding in general; for even this alone it is that 
will, according to every probable appearance, by 
entering raſhly into a ſucceſſion of needleſs wars, 
prove the ultimate gencral ruin of Europe; the very 
moſt of whole governments ſ.em ſtrangely to for- 
get, that they are ſupported by one very ſlender 
thread; for it is mei ly the precarious confidence 


ef the people that is their coiner, their power, 


their very life and exiſtence; which is neceſſarily 


to be deſtroyed by overſtraining, and terrible the 
conſequences whenever this may happen ; and ſuch 
mult ſurely be the caſe with thoſe powers who 
enter deeply into this enticing principle of fund- 
ing, which is, in its express nature, to ſoften the 
preſent evil, by piling up misfortune upon mis— 


fortune for futurity. For depend upon this, vain 


and fruitleſs is the hope of decreaſing a national 


debt, when once grown oppreſſive : therefore, 
happy would it have been for mankind, if this 
principle had never been introduced, which has 
ſo long been the grand deſtructive inſtrument and 
promoter of war, the moſt fatal of all public evils. 
Indeed, it is truly curious to obſerve, with what 


, 
6144 
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an eaſy conſcience, race upon race, age upon age, 
have been thus continually caſting the load of 
their follies and their vices, the effects of their 
weak policy and ambitious purpoſes, from them- 
ſelves upon the ſucceeding, unto the preſent ge- 
neration; who, with the profoundeſt apathy alſo, 
have been juſt as unconcernedly playing the ſame 
ſubtle game; and ſo will neceſſarily continue to 
do, laying tax upon tax, duty upon duty, until 


the people will at laſt aſſuredly determine to rid 


themſelves of this monſter in politics, which de- 
ftroyed, in one or two inſtances, the whole ſyſtem 
throughout Europe, muſt receive its final caup- de- 


grate. 


Every man knows, that very many of the wars, 
the heavy burthen of which we are now bearing, 
have been neither neceſſary nor juſtifiable ; and 
hence will ere long proceed this very natural queſ- 
tion, Why ſhould we be loaded and oppreſſed with 
almoſt inſupportable taxes, for the faults of paſt 
times? Each period ſhould have undoubtedly fur- 
niſhed its own expenditure. The ſtale tale that wars 

are 


1 
are waged, and the expences of chem incurred, for 
the benefit of poſterity, might be the miſguided 
origin, but will no longer paſs current, as ſuffi- 


cient reaſon for any but an unavoidable endurance 


of ſo baneful a ſyſtem as that of funding. Of the 


truth and ſoundneſs of this argument, the national 
debt of Great-Britain, this inſtant affords a ſtriking 
example; experience is both irreſiſtible and unan- 
ſwerable. 

However it muſt again be repeated, that theſe 
preceding remarks upon our paper. property, 
amounting to ſo many millions, are expreſsly writ- 
ten to ſhew to Governmeat, in its full but true 
colours, the abſolute neceſſity of avoiding future 


wars, and of carrying on that we are now engaged 


in at the ſmalleſt poſſible expence that an aſſurance 


of ſucceſs will admit ; which, 1n fact, does not ap- 


| pear to be the caſe at preſent, as will hereafter be 


demonftrated, in a ſeparate diſcuſſion of the ſitneſs 


of a continental land war to the ability of theſe _ 


iſlands ; alſo to ſhew, that the buz of reform and 
retrenchment has perfect and grand reaſon ; for 


evident 


1 i 
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evident it muſt ſurely be to all, that it is only one 
continued parſimony of public expenditure, that 
can now revive our dejected expectations. But ne- 
vertheleſs, ſtill, after all that precedes upon the ſub- 
ject of our favourite ſyſtem of funding, it muſt be 
finally added, that having entered into this cauſe ſo 
far, we mult per force go on, and endeavour to re- 
vive a fond hope for the beſt, taking for our motto, 


A long Peace, Reform, and no Profuſion. 


That the Roman Catholic religion is an eſta- 
bliſhment ſubjecting a people to the baneful in- 
fluence of a numerous prieſthood, whereby it be- 


comes completely favourable to deſpotic govern- 


ments, is not to be doubted ; and therefore it is, 


that it will always be favoured more or leſs by all 


kings and governments generally ; and wherefore 


alſo it is, that it becomes the very particular bu- 


ſineſs of a free people to counteract that effect, by 
watching narrowly the conduct of their rulers on 
a point ſo material to their liberties : to encourage 
and grant indulgencies to this religion at home, 
and at the ſame time abſolutely make war for its 

expreſs 


11 
expreſs eftabliſhment abroad, and this in France, 
a numerous and neighbouring nation too, is poſi- 


| tively not the policy to be approved by the people 


of England, though it may by their govern- 
ment, 


Any ſyſtem or eſtabliſhment whatever, either in 
religion or otherwiſe, that is materially unfavour- 
able to mankind, a true politician will upon all 
occaſions diſcourage. This conſtitutes, or ſhould 
conſtitute one of the firſt maxims in all govern- 
ments. 


It may be ſaid, that the encouraging a detri- 


mental religion or ſyſtem of any kind in France 


is an advantage to Great-Britain ; but this is a 
mean, ſorry, and worthleſs rule, that tends to 
keep the world in utter darkneſs and ignorance ; 


and however it might perhaps be adopted by ſome 
in the more immaterial lines, certainly, on the point 


of religion, to which all people have an equal claim, 
it is not to be defended on any ground. The 


French have rightfully for themſelves thrown reli- 
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gion open, in order to wean their people | from bi- 
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gotry, ſuperſtition, and a dependence upon prieſts, 
which the coaleſced powers have pronounced 


atheiſm ; but under this mock pretence, to be- 
hold Great-Britain at the expence of blood and 
treaſure, holding forth chains for the purpoſe of 
enflaving both mind and body, is not filently to be 
endured; it carries too much injuſtice upon the 
face of it. And further, by the proximity of 
France, when the future intercourſe becomes ge- 
neral, the contagious pomp and ſuperſtition of the 


| Romiſh church may not improbably reach this 


country, and an influence, on ſome favourable op- 
portunity, be exerted, to ſupport that contagion, 
deſtructive to the freedom of Great-Britain ; and 
thus deſervedly retort the diſadvantage intended 
for France upon ourſelves ; for ſuch is the courſe 
and conſequence of the adoption of diſhonou rable 


principles. 


As to religious ſtate eſtabliſhments in general, 
they are either a right or a wrong principle; if 


5 right, they ſhould be ſtrictly maintained; if 


wrong, 


irſe 
ble 
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wrong, ſhould be totally removed, and the people 


left to the free choice of whatever religion their 
conſciences might dictate. Thus far however is 


certain, that the medium (which is the preſent po- 


licy of Great Britain) is obviouſly productive of 


inteſtine conteſts for ſuperiority ; the permitting 


at pleaſure the public education of a ſect or ſets, 
inimical to the ſtate eſtabliſhment, can have no 
other effect, than ultimately to bring the numbers 
that are for and againſt it nearly upon a nd. 
when a civil war follows of courſe. 


By the Gazette of 27th September laſt, the pub- 
lic are informed of the high preferment of a reve- 
rend doctor to the biſhoprick of Rocheſter ; and 
in the very ſame Gazette, it is with ſome ſurprize 


perceived, that the very ſame reverend gentleman 


is promoted to the deanery of St. Peter, Welt- 


minſter. There is not the ſmalleſt queſtion of the 


capability and merit of this, no doubt, very wor- 
thy divine; but all merit or demerit is entirely 
out of the preſent conſideration. The conferring 


any two or more ſeparate dignities, appointments, 
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or livings in the church, upon one perſon, is ſo 
well known to every puny politician to be a pal- 
pable grievous perverſion of a poſitive good ; ſo 
well known to conſtitute one of the ſeveral cauſes 
of the preſent encreaſing defection from the vo 
bliſhment ; ſo well known to be an oppreſſive in- 
fringemeat upon the rights. of the inferior clergy ; 
ſo well known completely to deſtroy all the energy 
of the church, rendering it at once an almoſt uſe- 
leſs and inſupportably expenſive load, which thus 
perſevered in, muſt aſſuredly end in its final de- 
ſtruction ; that it 1s wonderful to behold, in times 
like theſe, which are not for trifling, men ſo 
thoughtleſs, ſo weakly preſumptuous, as to adviſe 
direct known wrongs, however ſuch wrongs have 
been ſanctioned, by the unwiſe encroachments of 


darker periods. Conduct like this, muſt now 


alarm every man who conſiders the fatal conſe- 
quences that muſt reſult from ſuch needleſs, impo- 
litic, oppreſſive ſtimulants to the diſcontent of a 
generous people. | 
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The very ſame argument alſo holds good as to 
the impropriety and unconſtitutionality of grant- 
ing two or more benefits, appointments, or places, 
to a ſingle individual, throughout any department 
of the ſtate; and all that remains further to be 
ſaid on this point is, that whenever either the line 
of religion, or any other line of government, be- 
comes ſo, or in any manner corrupted and abuſed, 
it is the immediate buſineſs of a people in general 
to inſiſt implicitly, without the ſmalleſt palliative, 
but in a peaceable and conſtitutional method, on 
their poſitive and perfect reformation; for no 
truth is more certain, than that every ſuch abuſe, 
in whatever line, and of whatever nature, is a high 
and arrogant inſult to the underſtanding of every 


individual of a kingdom. 


After what has been herein before ſtated, con- 
cerning the abuſes of governments and their con- 
ſequences, it is with ſincere regret that it becomes 


neceſſary to obſerve, for the immediate and ſole 


purpoſe of a timely prevention of ſuch conſe- 


quences, that although the conſtitution of Great- 
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Britain is indiſputably good, yet, undoubtedly, 
many of the various diſtinct lines governing that 
iſſue from it, are certainly much abuſed, and in 
ſome caſes even perverted from their original in- 
tent; and whether the cauſe originates and pro- 
ceeds from the common change of times and cir- 
cumſtances, or they are occaſioned more immedi- 
ately by the wilful negle&, faults, and corruption 
of government, 1s not a matter of the ſmalleſt 
moment ; it 1s fully ſufficient that they do exiſt, 
to require a timely and ſalutary conſideration. 


It is very true that abuſes may be faid to ariſe 
more or leſs in all governments; but it is as true 


that that is neither reaſon nor excuſe for their 


continuance z for what is further true is, that to 
give a juſt reaſon, or to ſtate a ſufficient excuſe for 
any known abuſe in any government, 1s, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, an utter impoſſibility. It is 
pretended however, that alteration from current 
uſage is dangerous at any time, but that theſe 


times are particularly critical, and therefore to re- 
form, or, in other words, to do right now, would 
: 8 a 3 wad 
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tend only to inflame the people, by ſhewing them 
that they are right. No, ſay our wiſe men, we 
muſt continue injuſtice, oppreſſion, and wrong, 


as the means of keeping the people quiet, by con- 


vincing them that they are wrong. Oh! miſerable 


ſubterfuge! moſt wonderful folly a very likely 
falve truly, to heal the wounds of diſcontent by 
the continuance of their occaſion !—Alas ! would 
that the people had both to learn and to expe- 
rience ! No; the criſis in this reſpect is already 
paſt; for they have already learnt, and have al- 
ready experienced. To be fearful of ſubſtantiating 
that two and two make four, becauſe it may for a 
time have been reckoned three, is no principle 
whereon to build the government of nations, or 


whereon to form the reaſonable expectation of 


peace and order. It is ſurely ſufficient to perceive 


the paſt error to apply the immediate remedy; or, 
as a houſe built upon a rotten foundation, the fa- 
brick muſt fall. It is therefore materially faulty in 
the preſent adminiſtration not to quiet and relieve 


the minds of the people in times like theſe, by an 


honeſt aſſurance, that every exiſting evident abuſe, 


throughout 
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throughout every department of church, law, and 
ſtate, ſhall be taken into ſatisfactory conſideration 
on the earlieſt fit occaſion, and every ſalving re- 
medy that prudence and fair intent will warrant 
be faithfully applied, as the only effectual means 
of rooting out all reaſonable diſaffection ; then in- 


deed would the monarchy of this country aſſume 


its original due attraction, that firſt gained it the 
ſupport and general approbation of the people; 
the benefit of which mult be glaring, when it is 
conſidered, that the ſame identical cauſe, or, in 
other words, the good folid grounds that then ope- 
rated that effect, would certainly now and ever 
produce the very fame. Then, give freedom to 


the preſs, let diſaffected authors write; give li- 


berty to thoughts, let republicans murmur ; give 
privilege to diſcuſſion, let all the world compare 
governments, and that of Great-Britain will ſtand 
permanent, unſhaken, and fearleſs. This is the 
noble, and only policy at which to aim ; the firm 
rock on which to build the internal peace and 
bappineſs of our kingdom, 


However, 
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However, not to leave the flendereſt doubt on 
a ſubject ſo important, it muſt be obſerved, that it 
is not an alteration of the conſtitution itſelf that is 
either neceflary or here recommended (which, if 
touched at all, ſhould be done molt ſparingly), 


but merely a reparation of the many ſeparate lines 


of government that iſſue from it; and therefore it 
is judged to be not only erroneous, but highly 
dangerous, to think of throwing open to the ge- 
neral common maſs of the people, the right of 
chuſing members of parliament ; a meaſure which 
would unavoidably create and perpetuate moſt in- 
finite confuſion, as well as form a material dire& 
encroachment upon a grand part of the conſtitu- 


tion itſelf, that might not improbably endanger 
the whole. 


And further, as there would certainly be two 
oppoſite opinions upon this matter, it becomes 
obvious, that it would be highly preferable in the 
execution of a reform, unleſs abſolutely and en- 


tirely forced to it by a conſtant perſevering obſti- 


nacy in government, to commence and proceed, 


+ not 
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not with the Houſe of Commons, or any part of 


the conſtitution itſelf, but with a reviſion, upon 


which there can be but one impartial and difinte- 


reſted opinion; that is to ſay, of the church, law, 
offices of government, ſinecure places and penſions, 
navy, military, police, priſons, and the like; all 
which, though a work of great labour, may no 
douht be ſecurely effected, without riſque or in- 
jury to the leading principles, form and ground- 
work of our conſtitution ; which, on the contrary, 
by this very effect, as has been before ſufficiently 


traced, would then ſtand firm in the tenfold ſecu- 
rity of its own excellence. 


As to deſpotic monarchies, they are now hap- 
pily increaſing in the general deteſtation of the 
world; and this will further be quickened, by 
adverting to the preſent ſtate of Poland, which is 
lamentable indeed; but nevertheleſs an interfer- 
ence in the affairs of that people is not by any 
means the buſineſs of theſe iſlands z it immediately 
concerns the continental powers only, who indeed 
ought to have virtue and honour, ever prompt to 


aſſiſt 


aſſiſt their neighbour unjuſtly oppreſſed; and it is 


with fincere concern that tyrants are beheld reign- 


ing unoppoſed, and paramount to every juſt prin- 
ciple of equity and good faith ; ſetting at defiance 
the laws of nations, and deſtroying the falutary 
and wiſe barriers of general government, inſtituted 
for the expreſs purpoſe of preſerving a reciprocal 
advantageous confidence between nation and nx- 
tion throughout Europe. Put happily the 1n- 
ference to be drawn from this conduct will be ulti- 
mately favourable to the world, as it expoſes deſ- 
potic monarchies in their true light, as pampered 
courts, where fits enthroned, under filte appear- 
ances, vile corruption, obdurate ſacrilege, un— 
bounded ambition, and every fatulity that can at- 
tend the government of remorſeleſs beings, bent 
on the enflaving or deſtrugion of unollending 
man. | 


Next comes in queſtion the method of war motft 
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trary to that intereſt; for when the numbers which 
the powers on the continent can bring into the 
field, and afford to loſe, is compared with the 
handful of men which we can oppoſe to them, the 
conteſt becomes clearly ridiculous : and alſo when 
this country is the principal in ſuch a war, and 
employs or ſtimulates the aſſiſtance of allies, ex- 
cluſve of the money ſpent abroad upon our own 
armies, theſe allies muſt have ſatisfactory recom- 
pence, whereby the wealth of the nation is clearly 
exported neyer to return ; a meaſure 1nfinitely too 

viſibly ruinous to our finances to need further 
comment, than merely to ſtate that ſuch a war, ſo 
conducted, muſt ultimately prove diſadvantageous 
on this ſcore alſo. And on the further ſtrange, 
though only comprehenſible ſcore, that of expect- 
ing any very accidental acquiſition of continental 
territory or fortified place, either to remain in our 
hands for any continued duration of years, or to 
repay the expence of acquiring it. There is par- 
ticularly to obſerve, that every effort on our part to 
maintain a very unlikely ſubjection of a continental 
ſcope of territory, mult in its nature prove vain and 


fruitleſs | 
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fruitleſs even to an impoſſibility. And as to the 
accidental ſubjection of detached f.,tii:c cons, fuch 
as Toulon or Dunkirk ; firſi conſider the immenſe 
expence of a war to acquire them; next, the pro- 
digious coſt of their ordinary maintenance; and 
laſtly, the continual wars chat maintenance muſt 
produce (for there cannot he two opinio s on their 
proving in ſuch caſe an unceaſing bone of couten- 
tion), which (what is by no means likely) ſhould 
they all even prove what is called fucccl-ful, theſe, 
together with the preceding expences of them, 
mult nevertheleſs cauſe us ultimately to pay a price 
one hundred fold the value to be reaped from fuch 
our conqueſts, Here again then the balance is in- 
finitely againſt this country ; therefore on every 
account it appears to all reaſonable comprchen- 
ſion, that it is highly impolic to engage at any 
time as a principal in a war of this nature, which 
may be deſervedly ſtiled raſh and ridiculous ; for 
it is once for all ſhortly repeated, that no poſſible 
object to be obtained, neither conqueſts, poſſeſ- 
ſions, or acquiſitions of any kind, will ever repay, 
or nearly repay to this kingdom as a principal, 


their conſuming colt of a continental land war, 
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This evident fact becomes here completely ap- 


plicable to two purpoles; the one, to corroborate 
in an exemplary manner, that it is not for theſe 
{mall iſlinds, however the heart muſt will, to at- 
tempt the reſcue of the ſuffering Polanders, with 
ſuch our very impotent continental reſource s; 
both as well becauſe every ſuch endeavour muft 
be unproductive of its object, as alſo becauſe by 
diſtance and complete ſeparation, it is abſolutely 
not of our appertaining; therefore to embroil this 
country in further wars on ſuch account, would be 
an act of over officious zeal, neither to be juſtiſied, 
required, nor expected. The other, to ſhew that 
the method of war we rte at this hour purſuing, 15 
not ſuch as the true policy of theſe iſlands will 
warrant; when the ſecurity of the frontiers of Hol- 
land became fully obtained by our affiſtance as an 
ally, the Britiſh troops poſitively had no other jut- 
tifiable or obtainable object on the continent, as an 
offenſive principal; his highneſs of York might 
indeed have led- on Heſhans and Hanoverians at 
their own expence, according to the will of our 
ſovereign as elector; but every individual Briton 


in 
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in arms ſhould then have been, and ought now to 
be immediately withdrawn; giving to our allics 


theſe moſt ſufficient reaſons: Firſt, that of a ge- 


neral diſinclination of the people, to take part as a 
principal, in any land war upon the continent, 


excluſive of the very infignificant efficacy of ſuchi a 
meaſure: 


Secondly, that of ſerving the purpoſe of our 
allies much more effectually, by directing our 
power and ſtrength to that line in which it is for- 
midable, with greater force againft the navy and 


trade of France: and laſtly, that of employing the 


vithdrawn troops, againſt foreign ſettlements of 


that nation, where they would not only be victori- 
ous, but theſe viitorres, together with the deſſruc- 
tion of their trade and navy, would alſo at the fame 
time render infinitely more ſolid advantage to the 
coaleſced powers, (by werkening the very direct 
meaas, by which only the republic of France could 
remain formidable and injurious to them) than by 
the continuance of our ſhallow efforts and inſigni- 
ficance on the continent. 


— 


Should 
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Should however, what is by no means probable, 


theſe our preſent allies, take groundleſs umbrage 
at ſuch our conduct; after the courteous offer of 


the foregoing fair and honeſt reaſons, then, moſt 
firm in conſcious rectitude, neither memorials, re- 
monſtrances, entreaties, or threats, ſhould occaſion 
the ſlighteſt deviation, or indeed with difficulty draw 
forth our further notice as to the advantages to be 
derived by great E. ĩtain, from the policy here recom- 
mended—they ſpeak for themſelves—our expence 
would be compartively much lefs ; would be of the 
beſt nature, (principally naval) and to conclude 
this point, with the uſe of a common but very ſtrik- 
ing phraſo, © we ſhould have ſomething to ſhew 
for our money,” 


Indeed the capture of one or more of the French 
Welt-India Iſlands, would be particularly accep- 
table at this time; for excluſive of the more ob- 
ſcure, though certain variety of conſequent advan- 
tages, it may be naturally expected to eaſe the peo- 
ple from the impoſing price, their principal pro- 
duce, ſugar, now bears here; yet even this favour- 

able 


E 


able conſequence may, according to preſent po- 


licy, be abſolutely counteracted by duty an ex- 


portation, 


It is believed that it will not be a ſingular opt - 
nion, however it may appear to our preſent refined 
and leading ſtateſmen (who in this inſtance have 
certainly frittered away all reality of ſubſtance) to 
aſſert with firm confidence, that the caſe, comfort 
' 


and convenience of the people in general, where 1t 


can be produced without important injury, is, or 


ought to be, the firſt, grand, and ſuperſeding ob- 


ject to be aimed at in the regulation of national 


rade and commerce there can be no doubt of it. 
Whence then comes it that an importat ion of ſu- 
gar, fo very much wanted, was effectualiy pre- 
vented, by 1 refufal to lower the duty of that com- 


moduy to the Fait-India Company, when it mutt 


be obvious, that the deſiciency in the amount cf 
7 F 


ſuch duty would have becn amply made up by the 
encreaſed quantity imported, excluſive of the fur. 
ther advantages of both an additional home manu— 


facture and encreaſed exportation, that mutt have 
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conſequently ariſen from an aſſent to the required 


meaſure ; and this refuſal too, at a time when our 
Welt-India merchants were for the moſt part each 
of them gaining immenſe fortunes, in every ſingle 
ſucceſſive year; fortunes ſo large and rapid, as 
even in that particular reſpect to injure the ſettled 


ſtate of the country, the natural conſequence of 


ſuch events? 


Indeed, it ſeems a vain attempt to anſwer this 
queſlion ſatisſactorily, or to diſcover the round 
about, or at leaſt ſufficient reaſons, that could 
have determined goverment to kcep up the price 
of ſugar ſo enormouſly high, to the indiſputable 
inconvenience and even diſtreſs of the people.— 
What! is the whole community materially to ſuf- 
fer for the benefit of a ſew individual Weſt-India 
merchants? Are the fruits of honeſt induſtry to 
be thus generally drawn forth from the pockets of 

the needy, for the ſuperfluous, abſolutely ſuper- 
| fluous emolument of any particular ſet of men 
Whatever? no; certainly not. And trifling as 
may ſeem the price of ſugar, the policy in queſtion 
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is of no ſmall daring ; it has doubtleſs, however, 
anſwered its only comprehenſible purpole ; it has 
ſecured opulent friends both in and out of the 
Houſe of Commons. Alas ! it is indeed a painful 
reflection upon the frailty of human nature, to ex- 
emplify that men who never felt what it is to want, 
are much too apt to be regardleſs of the wants of 
others. 


Having now ſufficiently referred to many of the 


moſt important political events of the laſt and 


current year, as far as the intereſt of Great-Britain 
therein warrants a general ſcrutiny, there laſtly re- 
mains particularly to draw the more immediate ap- 


poſite inference therefrom ; which will be eafily 


| foreſeen to produce a ſet of ferious and heavy 


charges againſt Mr. Pitt's preſent adminiftration. 
It will alſo doubtleſs have been obſerved, that 
theſe take their firſt data from the origin of the 


preſent war with France ; for previous to that pe- 


riod, it is candidly acknowledged, there did nat 


appear to be any material ground of camplaint 
againſt their adminiſtrative conduct, more than 
(3 2 | falls 
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tills to the common lot of trivialities, to which 


every miniſter, perhaps more than every other man, 
mult always be liable. Indeed, even more than 
this will be very freely declared, inaſmuch as until 
that time the affairs of this kingdom were indubi- 
tably directed and led by them, in a train ſo proſ- 
perous and flouriſhing, as rendered a continuance 


of that train covetable perhaps beyond others. 


And further, prior to the final diſmiſſal of this 
ſhort panegyric, it is but juſtice alſo to add, that 
as far as a ſuperficial attention to the late ſettle- 
ment of the Faſt-India Company's new charter, 
will authoriſe ſo public an affirmation, the 
thanks of the public appear in this reſpect to be 
very ſincerely due to Mr. Dundas, for the conſpi- 
cuous pains he has taken, and the extraordinary 
ability he has thewn in the concluſion of this ſet- 
tlement, as well as for the general advantages that 
reſult therefrom ; which are not only ſo clearly 
ſtated, but ſeem to be fo evident in themſelves, as 
ſenſibly to ſtrike the comprehenſion even upon a 
common reading. Would indeed that the ſub- 

ſequent 
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ſequent conduct of adminiſtration had merited the 


ſame encomium; for by the enſuing ſtatement will 


be produced a moſt unfortunate contraſt. 


The errors they have ſince committed are too 
groſs and palpable, and of a nature too conſequen— 
tial and dangerous to juſtify the neglect (chat 
would be highly inexcuſable in any man who per- 
ceived them) of ſuffering ſuch fa:f- policy to paſs 
on, with all their train of ills attached thereto, 
without endeavouring to remedy or counteract 
them by a public expoſition, as the only known 
means by which they may yet perhaps 1n part be 


either prevented, retrieved, or entirely done away. 


Firſt then, the preſent adminiſtration, moſt fa- 
tally for the intereſt of Great-Britain and the 
whole world, do err; in general, as to their ſtated 
opinion, that no people of any nation have a right 
either to alter or to change their for ca ft govern- 
ment; and in particular, by an attempt ro deprive 
the French of that right. The cout -1..ence of a 


ſucceſsful eſtabliſhment of this their ground work 


would 
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would be, deſtruction to the liberties of this coun- 
try; for en indeed moſt apparently, by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of gradual encroachments, the people might 
be ultimately bought, ſold, and fettered at the 
pleaſure of their rulers, thus (together with the 
ſupport of foreign governments) paramount to all 


oppoſition, change, or alteration, —Beware of ſuch 
a precedent. 


2. They moſt pointedly have erred alſo in caſting 
a primary, inſtant, open, inimical odium, in their 
collective public capacities, on the new ſyſtem of 
government adopted by France in particular, and 
at one and the ſame time on a republican form in 


gcneral ; the various evil conſequences of which 


are demonſtrably theſe : it has firſt occaſioned, as 


it naturally muſt, a retort of at leaſt equal injury 
by France, and it may alſo be expected to pro- 
duce the occaſional retort of all other republics ; 


but theſe retorts are fo far only to be conſidered 


ina general way. 


Next 


| it 
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Next it produces a retort alſo of a particular na- 
ture, that is to ſay, the moſt abſurd and inexcuſe- 
able kind of war that it is poſſible to wage; one form 
againſt another form of government, and this for 
the form's ſake only, becauſe cach people are ſa- 
tisfied with their own. Another evil that reſults 
from this offending odium, in conjunction with 
that of our allies, is the having pointed'y and un- 
naturally wrought into an event of injurious and 


formidable importance to Great Eritain and Eu- 


rope, that which would otherwiſe, and left to it- 


ſell, have had no ſuch ſigniſicancc. Obſerve, that 
it is not here meaat to ſay, that the eſlabliſhment 
of the French republic had not any reſult of con- 
ſequence to this country, but refers merely to the 
particular nature of the government only. In 


ſhort, any men whatcyer, but the legiſlature and 


miniſters in particular of either, monarchy or re- 


public, who ute theſe abui:ve mean rulings at a 


form of government with wich there may be gc- 
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3. It is even a more conſpicuous error in our 


miniſters and legiſlature, to have deſcended ſo mi- 
ſerably low as to revile and abuſe, in language 
ſcarcely decent, the very perſons of the National 
Convention and adminiſtration of France. Be it 
however remembered, that each ſingle individnal, 
{9 ſcurrilouſly abuſed, is elected to his duty by tlie 
very particular preference of a numerous multi- 
tude of men, who are certainly beyond the ſmalleſt 
doubt infinitely better judges of his merits than 
our random, thoughtleſs foreign libellers can pol. 
ſibly be. But laſtly, above all let it be remem- 
bered, that thoſe who compole the Convention and 
government of that nation, be they who or what- 


ever they may, are collectively France itſelf; and 


that being ſo, France, as well as every other power 


ſo treated, will aſſuredly not fail to avenge the in- 
ſult. But now entirely to perſonalize this matter, 
(as being apparently a ſubject of that nature) ſee 
the inward vanity and weak pride of thele felf- 
conceited, little minded revilers : * We are Bri- 
tons: Who ſo great ſo good as we? high in re- 
nown, in honour, in truth, in juſtice, in under- 


ttanding, 


* 
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ſtanding, and in blood ; we are neither to be 
tempted by bribe, nor ſwayed by intereſt; and are 
judges ſupreme in our own opinion of all things 
that concern us, or do not concern us, equally 


whether acquainted or ignorant of the nature of 


them; and alſo of the hearſay qualities and deme - 


rits of all men preſent or diſtant, countrymen or 


foreigners, equally the known as the perfect ſtran- 


ger. We are lords paramount of the globe! 
What! in France, men of ſenſe and honour ?— 
No—1n France there are none like us !!\——Is it 
poſſible that ſuch can be the choſen approved mi- 
niſters and conductors of Great-Britain ?—Oh, 


pitiful! contemptibly pitiful! equally whether 


taken in a public or a private view. 


4. But adminiſtration much more capitally and 
conſequenrially erred, in withdrawing our ambaſ- 
ſador from Paris, without the proper, natural and 
neceſſary caution, of this open, ingenuous, amica- 
ble, poſitive aſſurance, that as ſoon as ever the 


new conftitution of France was fettled, and the 


order of the nation and capital ſecured; on that 


H very 


— 
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very hour the ambaſſador of Great - Britain ſnould 
prepare for a certain return, expreſsly to acknow- 
ledge whatever form of government, of whatever 
nature, the people of France might chuſe to eſta- 
bliſh, and themſelves conform to.“ Had ſuch been 
the conduct of our court, we ſhould then, in the 
greateſt probability, have had no French emiſſaries 


ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord, and ſtirring up ſedi- 


tion among us, or any other act on the part of 


France, whereon to found a reaſonable complaint; 


then firm in the wiſdom and excellence of our own 


real conſtitution, we ſhouid have had nothing to 
fear, either externally or internally, either from 
compariſon or example ; but in aCting as we have 
done, we have directly given riſe to internal appre- 
henſions, as well as foreign war . and further, our 
wiſdom comes ſtrangely in queſtion, when we con- 
fider that France, although changed from a mo- 
narchy to a republic, was then ſtill the ſame, if 
not ſuperior in means of defence and offence. No, 
we would not war with the form of its monarchy, 
but we will, nevertheleſs, war with the form of its 
republic; although the ſtrength of the nation, 


that 
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that is to ſay, the people, are the ſame, their war- 
like abilities even increaſed, their ſwords, their 
guns, their cannon, their ramparts, their fortified 
towns and cities, their ſea-ports and arſenals, all, 
all were the ſame, but a mere form different. A 


noble cauſe for war, truly, this, is it not? 


5. Another error, becauſe it is a mean artifice 
deſignedly to blind the multitude of Great - Britain, 
is, that of endeavouring to excuſe the not acknow- 
ledging the new government of France, by pointing 
to the preſent diſtreſs and terrible difficulties under 
which that people labour, and to ſome few per- 
haps impeachable characters in the convention. 
To the latter (ſhallow attempt, it muſt be ſtated, 
that on the actual point of conſidering a form of 
government like that of a republic, if the ſyſtem 
and conſtitution are good in themſelves, as well as 
their general principles, the men who at that par- 
ticular period of time happen to compole the con- 
vention or government, whether they are good or 
bad, are to all intents and purpoſes entirely out of 
any ſuch queſtion ; for it is too obvious almoſt to 


H 2 ſay, 
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ſay, that a republican convention quickly changes, 
and muſt even continue to change its perſons, 
whenever the people of ſuch republic diſcover cha- 
raters therein unworthy of their further con- 
fidence ; and by the very ſame act are allo then 
replaced, ſuch as may be deemed reſpectable and 
honourable. As to the former, that is to ſay, the 
attributing the preſent diſtreſs and difficulties of 
France to the form of government they have 
adopted, this intended cloak to the preceding error 
of our adminiſtration will alſo be drawn aſide. 


Let any, or that form of government which 
now maintains the completeſt order, either Pruſ- 
ſian, German, or Britiſh, be attacked in ſuch its 
form by a numerous combination of powers, like 
unto that which now opprefſes France; and it 
muſt be evident to a child, that each and every 
ſuch form of government, would be thrown into 
equal, if not more confuſion, diſtreſs, and diff- 
culties, than that which now reigns there; it or 
they would be under the fame identical neceſſity, 


and would, if they could, uſe the very ſame di- 


training 
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ſtraining means, influence, and harſh energy, 
which now per this force only conſtitutes the pre- 
ſent queſtionable theme of opprobrium. 


See then, oh, Britons, the cunning deceit of the 
defigning miniſters, as well of this country as of 
all the various powers who form this monſtrous 
combination of unjuſt oppreſſion. They firſt be- 
come the actual inſtruments of pointedly cauſing 
a cruel ſtate of rebellion, deſolation, and diſmay, 
to the millions of France, and then moſt artfully 
and abominably tlirow, or attempt to throw, the 
whole odium and deſperate conſequences of it 


from themſelves upon the new French ſyſtem of 
government. 


7. Our miniſters have alſo heaped error upon 
error, by their hauteur of conduct to the French 
envoy, ſent to us openly and expreſ:ly to propoſe 

terms of ſecuring a peace between both powers, 
upon our acknowledgment of their republic. This 
country was in à great meaſure a leading king- 


dom; and as we acted upon this point, ſo ſome, 
if 
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if not many other nations would follow. But 
Meſſrs. Chauvelin and Maret, although deputed 
by a great and powerful people, were treated with 
comparative contempt, and refuſed the rights of 
the diplomatic corps; they were not admitted to | 
be heard as plenipotentiaries ; this one fingle act, 
independent of any other offence, was, on our part, 


completely tantamount to a direct declaration of 


war; no power on earth but would, and abfo!utely 


mult reſent ſuch per ſect contempt, even at their 
utmoſt hazard. Here then again is a further cor- 
roboration and repetition of the ſame diſhonour- 
able conduct and mean artifice; like mere chil- 
dren at ſchool, our adminiſtration cry, See, bear 
witneſs, we are not the aggreſſors; France has hit 
us firſt; has given the firſt blow; while at the 
ſame time, in this very ſingle inſtance, it evidently 
appears, that ſuch blow was to all intents and pur- 
poſes unavoidable, and moſt richly merited, by 
having previouſly, as it were, ſpit in the face of a 
great people, who wanted neither the means nor the 
power to reſent it : but as in the preceding error, 


fo in this, our crafty paliticians would meanly en- 


deavour 
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deayour to throw the original aggreſſion from 
| their own miſconduct entirely upon the new go- 


vernment of France. Juſtice and honour are due 


to all, even to our enemies. | 


7, Our adminiſtration have continued to err too, 
by preſuming to offer to this country a groundleſs 
palliative as an excute ; firſt, for not acknowledg- 
ing the new republic; and ſecondly, for the rejec- þ 
tion of the proffered amity of France by Meſſrs. 
Chauvelin and Maret. This curious excuſe ſtated, 


that there was no man, no particular man, or 
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men, in France, with whom to negociate with any 
certainty of the fulfilment of a treaty. But this, 
however, is much too ſhallow and dangerous an L 
artifice to let paſs into belief; becauſe it is molt 
completely evident, that thoſe who are for a mo- 
ment acknowledged by the French, or any people, 
decidedly to conſtitute their government, are thoſe 
moſt certainly, with whom for that moment (if 
during that moment negociation be necc{lary) 
we ſhould undoubrediy treat; and though cheie 
executors were changed monthly for years toge- 


ther, 


181 
gether, it is clearly thoſe who hold the reins of 
government for the time being, no matter how 


ſhort, with whom it is the duty of every nation or 


| Kingdom poſſeſſing a defire, or actually meaning 


to preſerve peace, at once to apply to, negociate, 
and treat with, without an offenſive expreſſion of 
doubts, fears, or ſcruples, that can only ariſe from 
a lurking diſpoſition of enmity, whatever feigned 
appearances may ſeem to the contrary. But in 
all ſuch negociations, however, ſhould thoſe 
who ſo quickly follow in the ſeat of government 


either break, or not completely fulfil the treaties ſo 


made to our ſatisfaction, we mult then, as often as 


this ſhould be repeated, treat again and again with 
fiſty new ſucceſſors, if neceſſary, until ſatisfaction 


be had, in the ſtrict performance of whatever had 
been ſo ſtipulated; and finally, in default of which, 
then indeed an open declaration of war would be 
both conſiſtent and juſtifiable. But this would be 
attended with too much trouble for our admini- 
ſtration forſooth : to run the riſque of reconſidera- 
tions of a treaty with one and the ſame nation 


would not ſuit their convenience; no, rather let 


the 
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the people of each country be wound up to an en- 
thuſiaſtic rage againſt each other, then declare war; 
and ſet them fighting for they ſcarcely know what, 
and let the event take its courſe, adminiſtration 
will probably be gainers by territory, income, and 
influence; and though the people may neverthe- 
theleſs be more ſadly burthened, they will eaſily be 


ſatisfied it is all for their good: but again, as to 


the paltry excuſes in queſtion, they were certainly 
neither to be apptoved by this country, nor ſuffered 
by France; for what does it ſtate, but a direct opi- 
nion, that that republic would neither preſerye 
faith, honour, nor treaties of any kind ; and there- 
fore we would place no confidence in, or evert 


treat with ſuch a nation of ſcoundrels. It is true 


this epithet is groſs, but our offence to them is 
completely tantamount to it. Here then is another 
act on our part amounting alſo to a declaration of 
war, and well warranting that blow, by the means 
of which, as it has juſt been obſerved, we ſo 
meanly and unjuſtly throw the odium of aggreſſion 


on the republic of France. But excluſive of this 


conſequence, the excuſe alluded to fets miniſters, 
| 3 | and 
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and all ſuch negociators, in a light much too loſty 


and glaring, and directly aims at fixing upon them 
an importance far beyond what is either due, ne- 
ceſſary, or juſt; nay, even above that of a nation 
itſelf; for it is evident in the excuſe in queſtion, 
the miniſter of France is conſidered of more ma- 
terial conſequence than the whole nation collec- 
tively; nay, more, for the miniſter is conſidered 
of the whole and only conſequence, which is cer- 
tainly as curious an aſſumption of miniſterial dig- 
nity, influence, and error, as the world can well 
inſtance. Still, however, the injuſtice of it goes 
far beyond this. No, ſays our lordly miniſter 
to the French, I do not approve of the men you 


have choſen and appointed to the execution of 


your affairs; you mult appoint others, even ſuch 
as I ſhall direct, or I ſhall go to war with you.“ 


Even all this is implied in the above excuſe. 


Whereas it muſt be needleſs almoſt to ſay, that it 
is the expreſs duty of our miniſter to take thoſe of 
every other power juſt as he finds them, and to 
make all treaties accordingly, to the beſt advan- 
tage that circumſtances will admit; and it is poſi- 

tively 
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tively the nations only, their power, produce, the 
balance of trade, and ſuch circumſtances, that are 


the whole and ſole object of conſideration; and of 


courſe, whether the miniſters who are treated with 
are all Mr. Pitts, Mr. Robeſpierres, Mr. Dantons, 


or Mr. Anybodies, it is a matter of very little con- 
cern indeed. 


Thus it is that thoſe who exalt themſelves over- 
much it 1s very fit ſhould be abaſed. 


8. The conduct of our adminiſtration is alſo 
grievouſſy blameable, in cauſing and obliging 
the neutral powers (ſo meritoriouſly inclined to 
preſerve the peace and happineſs of their people, 
by expreſsly deſiring totally to avoid any partial, 
active part whatever in the preſent conteſt) to fly 
to arms, and join the numerous league againſt the 
liberty of France. This exertion of the high 
power and authority of this country, is unwarrant- 

able, mercileſs, and deteſtable, by ſpreading in this 
manner, either by the error or wilful pleaſure of a 
few beings compoſing our miniſtry, deſolation, 


42 horror, 
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horror, and murderous war throughout Europe z 


all this too for an unjuſtifiable object; to alter the 
form of government adopted by another nation, 
which the people of that nation are not only ſatis- 
fied with, but abſolutely chuſe, approve, and even 
fight to maintain; and ſtill further than this too, 
the general conſequence of this conduct towards 
neutral powers, tends to invalidate at once that 
great band of univerſal benefit, the laws of na- 


tions. 


9. In the final object of the war, ſtated now to 
be, * the ſetting up by force of arms ſuch a form 
of government in France, as well as ſuch particular 
men to govern, as may be convenient and agree- 
able to Great-Britain and the coaleſced powers,“ 
our adminiſtration err almoſt too grolsly to need 
the explanation ; wherefore having previouſly de- 
ſcanted ſufficiently on a ſubject fo ſelf-evident, it 
will only here be little more than declared, that 
there never did exiſt ſince the world began, ſo 
great an inſult to the underſtanding of mankind, 


as the attempt to gloſs over this moſt flagrant and 


unparalleled 
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upon a Frenchman for the government of his fu- 
ture life the will and opinions of a Briton.” 


What! ſhall a Pruffian or German fay to an 
Engliſhman, you ſhall have a deſpotic monarchy— 
Oh, no—forbid it, my countrymen ! 


Should our minifters, however, hereafter pretend 
that this ſtated and ayowed object of the war was 
only a feigned pretence to diſtreſs the enemy, yet 
take very great heed to remember, that, neverthe- 
leſs, the dangerous injury to all exiſting liberty re- 
mains perfectly the ſame, in an everlaſting prece - 
dent, fraught with everlaſting iniquity, injuſtice, 
and the worſt of ills that can attend mankind. 


10. The preſent object of the war expoſes alſo 
another of their errors, which is that of expending 
the blood and treaſure of this free country, in the 
extraordinary cauſe of very materially exteading 
the Roman Catholic pre-eminence of ſway (for ſtill 
it maintains a conſiderable pre-eminence) although 


that 


unparalelled act of injuſtice; © that of forcing: 
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that ſway is well known to be in its expreſs nature 
{o inimical to all freedom, by a much too great 


influence of pricſthood, by the viſible and ſecret 


operations and wiles of the court of Rome, as well 
as by a general combination of the Catholic powers, 
that any increaſe of it may be ultimately dangerous 
to the future exiſtence of liberty even here ; for 
certainly, a general ſuperiority of example in ſur- 
rounding kingdoms, their authority, and unremit- 
ting endeavours, together with intercourſe and fa- 


vourable opportunity, might not at all improbably 


be one time or other taken advantage of, for its 
re-eſtabliſhment in Great-Britain ; the timely cau- 
tious prevention of which here, and in all coun- 
tries, as has been previouſly ſet forth, depends in- 
finitely more upon the people than upon their go- 
vernments, which will ſeldom be averſe to that 


which advances their power. 


11. Another error that would ſeem unaccount- 
able to a general probity of intention 1s, that as 
our government had determined to purſue this 
war, they did not publiſh a manifeſto of occaſion 


and 
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and object, ſuch as might have been deemed juſtly 
allowable, according to the beneficial fixed rules 
of nations; or, at leaſt, ſuch as would have been 
honourable and innocent in its future general ef- 
fect and operation: that is to ſay, for occaſion * to 
level that ſudden and new acquiſition of power in 
revenue, wealth, and ſtrength, which France had 
obtained by confiſcations and change of govern- 
ment; and for object the reſtoration of that reign- 
Ing balance of power, to which theſe parts of Eu- 
rope had been accuſtomed, and time had ſanction- 
ed.” How far indeed the envy, ſuſpicion, and un- 
eaſineſs of the naw combined powers, would then, 
with ſuch their object, have warranted a league 


againſt France, might have been worthy of ſome 
conſideration. 


Neither could the preference which our admini- 
ſtration have given to the unwarrantable object of 
their preſent avowal, have ariſen from any appre- 
henſion of expoſing to France its own ſtrength and 
our jealouſy; becauſe the acquiſition to their 


finances, and their experienced capability of exer- 


tion, 
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tion, were open and univerſally known, not only to 


the French themſelves, but to all the world. 
Therefore there ſeems to remain but one grand 
ground-work to cauſe this ſtrange preference, 
which has for its appearance, firſt, to fetter the 
French, that it may afterwards be the more eaſy to 
ſecure at will the people of Great-Britain. 


12. Another error in our adminiſtration ſeems 
to be a want of due conſideration of that tertible 
burthen of additional taxes, which muſt be en- 
tailed upon the people in conſequence of this war; 
and what patticularly warrants this aſſertion is, 
firſt, the obje& they have made choice of, the 
completion of which (if not perfectly unattain- 
able) is of all objects that could have been ſtarted, 
by much the moſt difficult and expenſive; and, 
ſecondly, the method or plan they have adopted, 
that is to ſay, the proſecution of a continental land 
war, which alſo, of all other methods, is likewiſe 
the moſt expenſive ; ſo that both theſe reaſons 
ſtrongly confirm the opinion, that the heavy load 
which the people are at preſent bearing, and the 
additional 


11 
additional actual diſtreſs they muſt now ihevitably 


ſuffer, does not form that neceſſary part of the 


attention of our adminiſtration, which is abſolutely 
| requiſite for the immediate, as well as future well- 
being of the kingdom ; the evil of which will be 
ſeverely felt hereafter. 


13. Another error ſeems to be alſo; a fur- 
ther want of conſideration previous to the 
cauſing this war, which will be thus evinced : 
ſuppoſe for a moment two objects to be in view: 
the one, an uncertain conqueſt of further poſſeſ- 
fions in the Eaſt, Weſt-Indies, or elſewhere, which 
further poſſeſſions, however probably and ſeem- 
ingly beneficial, muſt nevertheleſs entail, firſt, by 
the coſt of their acquirement, ſuch additional 


taxes upon the people, that no man can tell the - 


conſequences of ; and then afterwards, not only 
a certain continual very great expence in their 
maintenance, but alſo conſtitute in themſelves 
hereafter, not improbably, a direct and actual 
bone of contention, occaſioning future wars, pro- 
ductive of a further expence beyond all calcula- 
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tion. Such then the one object, at all events, 
even after the incurring of expence, moſt uncer- 
tain of attaining. The other, ſuppoſe to be an at- 
tainable, ſure, and certain acquiſition of 30, ogo, ooo 
of clear money; the query is, which of theſe two 
objects, the proper and neceſſary confideration of a 


prudent politician, would make choice of? The 
money to be ſure; there can be no doubt of it; 
for the old ſaying becomes here very applicable, 
that one bird in the hand is worth two in the 
buſh ; therefore by the very ſame rule, when by 
this preſent war we are ſpending 30,000,000 of 
clear money in hand, for the object of ſuch pre- 
carious conqueſts, productive of ſuch conſequences, 
it can only be likened to the reverſe of that ſaying, 
the giving two birds in hand for one in the 
buſh ;” and whether ſuch conduct is a mark of 
a due conſideration to the intereſt of this country, 
1s left to the judgment of the reader, with only this 
further obſerv ation; that it is very ſeldom, if ever, 
that a mere point of honour, an affront, or an in- 
dignity of any kind, from one court to another, 
whether real or — may not be ſettled to 

mutual 


1 


mutual fatis faction, by a wiſe and prudent conduct 
upon any ſuch occaſion, which wiſdom and philo- 
ſophy declare, in contradiction to modern practice, 
very rarely to warrant an appeal to arms. 


* 
p 


Obſerve however, that the argument upon this 
article only applies to the occaſioning and firſt en- 
tering upon the war ; for now indeed, as we have | 
already incurred ſo heavy an expence, it ſeems un- 


fortunately to have become rather matter of necel- 


fity, that we ſhould ſtill continue the conteſt, at | 
teaſt until we ſhall poſſeſs ourſelves of a complete | 
and ample reimburſement : happily for us, this, 
by changing our object, and the timely uſe of dil- 
creet and effectual meaſures, may be yet in our [ 
power; and therefore, would it not be deemed un- 


warrantable to negle& ſuch an occaſion ? 


14. The particular method of hoſtility which we 
are now purſuing, alſo conſtitutes another very ma- 


terial error. It has before been ſufficiently ex- 


| | 

plained, that as a principal, a military continental 
war is highly diſadvantageous to theſe ſinall iſlands 
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in every point of view, as well in conſideration of 
numbers as ruinous expence; and that therefore, 
upon giving the undeniably ſatisfactory reaſons to 
our allies, which have alſobeen beforeexplained, the 


Britiſh troops, immediately on the ſecurity of Hol- 


land, ſhould then have been withdrawn from the 
continent, and employed to infinitely better purpoſe 


elſewhere : and what further warrants this is, that 


as it is their duty, ſo Holland has doubtleſs by this 
time got into ſuch full force, as to be even more 
than ſufficient to guard their ſmall line of frontier 
on that fide, againſt any army that France can 
ſpare to attack them. Another additional and ef- 
fectual reaſon for withdrawing the Britiſh troops, is 
likewiſe this ; that however the chance of particu- 
lar battles may occaſionally vary, there is not the 
ſmalleſt doubt but in the end, Pruſſia, Germany, 
and Holland, together wich the Heſſians and Ha- 
noverians, muſt be mere than equal to the north 
and north-caftern frontier of France. Of this we 
may reſt ſufficiently aſſured: and therefore it is 
evident, that unleſs for the particular deſtruction 
of Dunkirk (which purpoſe would better, becauſe 

without 
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without expence, be anſwered to us, by a con- 
queſt of it by the Germans, to whom it would be 
highly ſerviceable) the money and blood which Great 
Britain is now ſpending and waſting ſo laviſhly 
upon the continent, is neither more nor leſs than 
abſolutely thrown away. The continental powers 
are well capable, and will doubtleſs take good | 
care of themſelves; our land aſſiſtance is neither 
effectual nor neceſſary; we can ſerve all intended 
intereſts better by our navy; and therefore it is 


both juſt and fit that we do ſo likewiſe—We mult 
not neglect ourſelves. | 


Having thus taken the neceſſary ſurvey of the 
pointed errors of our late and current external po- 
litics ; it remains only now to make a few ſhort 
obſervations on ſuch parts of our like internal con- 

duct, as have already been heretofore ſtated, to 
form a ground-work of the further capital errors 
of the preſent adminiſtration, 
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15. If our religious ſtate eſtabliſhment, or any 
at all, is juſt and proper, the government reſpect- 


ing | 


11 

ing it is certainly erroneous and wrong. With 
due ſubmiſſion to a valuable body of men, permiſ- 
ſion is deſired to ſtate a truth, * that the prin- 
ciple of the Roman Catholic fyſtem is not ſuffi- 
ciently liberal and beneficial to man in general, 
becauſe it admits of and encourages too great a 
worldly authority over him.“ On which account, 
as well as its diffent to our own church eſtabliſh- 
ment, it becomes particularly obnoxious to this 
free country. Yet notwithſtanding this, the Ro- 
miſh principle is encouraged by our miniſtry upon 
theſe grounds; firſt, that the profeffors are and 
have been peaceable, friendly, and loyal; and, ſe- 
condly, that there is nothing to apprehend from it. 
Thoſe know very little indeed who do not know, 
that was either internal or foreign Roman influ- 
ence to afford at any time an opportunity of open- 
ing the way to that perſuaſion, not the particular 
men, nor their preſent fair inclinations, but the 
power of irreſiſtible nature, would generally cauſe 
them vigorouſly to embrace every ſuch occaſion ; it 


is there fore unimpeachable nature only, that draws 


che preventive bar to the increaſe of the liberal en- 


* 
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joyment of a principle, ſo liable to break forth into 
injury. As to the further reaſon, it is true, there 
certainly has not lately been, neither is there at 


preſent the leaſt cauſe of apprehenſion from that 


church ; but to infer from this that there may not 
be, is downright folly ; for an incautious encou- 
ragement, and conlequent increaſe of the priu- 
ciple, is directly giving new birth to that very 
danger: it is alſo a worſe argument to ſay, that 
becauſe the Church of Rome is loſing ground in 
Europe, from the certain diſcovery of either im- 
perfect or pernicious effect, that Great Britain 
ſhall on that account encourage and revive an ill 
principle to mankind, which the wiſdom of expe- 
rience endeavours to explode. No, ſurely, it is 


one grand general duty to promote the moſt rapid 


decreaſe, even to an utter excluſion, of this, and all 

| principles, of what nature ſoever, that are materi- 
ally baneful to the welfare, frcetom, and religious 
zaſtruction of the world. 


As to all other diſſenting ſects from eur eſta- 


bliſned church, while the exiſtence of that is pro- 
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1 
per, nature, and not men, places the very ſame 
bar between it and them, to any admiſſible increaſe 
of either their numbers or influence and as it is 
impoſſible ſecurely to admit, in all political eſta- 
bliſhments, a medium of right and wrong ; there- 
fore, on the preſumption that our fixed eſtabliſh- 
ment 1s right, adminiſtration are, according to 


every reaſonable appearance, highly wrong, to per- 
mit any perſon of any one of the diſſenting ſects 
to keep a ſchool, or indeed to ſuffer any public 


| ſeminary whatever, for the education of youth in 


any principle inimical to the reigning religion ; 
becauſe that very permiſſion, and that alone, muſt 
finally produce a conteſt for ſuperiority, fatal to the 
peace and welfare of both parties; and not only 
in ovrs, but in all church ſtate eſtabliſhments, 


this particular attention to the education of youth, 
ſeems to be the only poſſible alternative for their 


general preſervation, |. 


16. But previous to ſuch enforcement of a ge- 
neral bending of the knee to any particular eſta- 
bliſhment of ſtate religion, the requiſition of which, 

however 
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however beneficial, being at the beſt ſufficiently 
liable to the imputation of illiberal, it is moſt fit 
and highly neceſſary, that ſuch eſtabliſhment 
ſhould,. by a prior attention, be perfectly reform- 


ed, and rendered as pure and free from abuſe in 
every form, appointment, action, and part of it, 
as an exertion of human ability and ſincere endea- 
vour can effect; for this is certain, that the ſpirit 
and underſtanding of the people here, would never 
fuffer them to be compelled to worſhip at the 
ſhrine of known corruption; neither, indeed, 


could ſuch a deſire either be reaſonably made or 


. warranted ; and therefore it would be needleſs to 
attempt more cloſely to unite the people of Great - 


Britain in religious tenet, until ſuch a reform in 
our ſtate eſtabliſhment takes place; for a very re- 
cent inſtance places the neceſſity of it beyond diſ- 
pute, viz. the Gazette of 27th September laſt, 


1793, announces, with perfect unconcern, the 


plural preferment of one and the fame reverend 
divine to both a biſhoprick and deanery, although 
all pluralities in the church are, even to the judg- 

ment of a child, a direct and very detrimental in- 
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fringement upon the order of the eftabliſhment ; 
this ſingle inſtance therefore, out of an endleſs 
multiplicity, is fully ſufficient in itſelf to confirm 
the neceſſity of ſuch prior purification. But now, 
as to tlie miniſterial adviſers of this unwarrantable 
preferment at any, but particularly in theſe inveſtt- 
gating times, they certainly err even beyond a 
common negligence ; and could a ſuppoſition be 
queſtionable, that they thus, or by any means wil- 
fully ſtimulated the diſcontent of the people, there 
would be very little excuſe for them indeed ; but 
whether proceeding from will, or the error of fol- 
lowing the inſuffetrable ill precedent of corrupt and 
ſtupid habirtude, the effect in all theſe caſes is, ne- 
vertheleſs, the ſame, and requires both correction 
and reprehenſion. 


17. Our adminiſtration alſo moſt highly, if not 
fatally, err, in manifeſting a preſent and future in- 
tention, of ſetting their faces, with no ſmall inve- 


teracy, directly againſt the very idea of reforming 


all or any of the abuſes, that have by flow degrees 
crept into the various lines of executing the con- 
ſtitution 


( 35 ] 
ſtitution of this kingdom ; and whatever may be 
their motive, moſt certain it is, that if ſuch abuſes 
do exiſt, and the people know it, both which are 
rather diſmal facts to flate, the conſequence of 
their continuance muſt be, diſpleaſure and diſcon- 
tent productive of diſaffection; and ſurely theſe 
are effects which wiſe and honourable miniſters 
would moſt of all things wiſh to avoid; conſe- 
quently it ſeems the more ſtrange, that there 
ſhould appear to be a total negle& of circum- 
| ſtances of ſuch very high and dangerous import, 
eſpecially as a remedy Jays perfectly within their 
compaſs, viz. a general, complete reform through- 
out. This, it is true, would be attended with 
ſome trouble and difficulty, but by no means in- 
furmountable ; and its effect would unite one ge- 
neral ſatisfaction, if this can be deemed ſo; that 
out of 8, ooo, ooo of people, 10,0900, by the loſs of 
places, penſions, livings, &c. &c. including the 


friends of thoſe who might be affected by ſuch 


loſſes, would doubtleſs complain heavily, while the 
remaining 7599, co would ſhout in joyous praiſe 
and attachment. But it is feared that adminiſtra- 
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tion go quite upon another plan; that is, to con- 
tinue the abuſes, and ſtiſle complaints by force; 
it will however be well early to reflect, that light 
and reaſon are ſeldom long ere they become of 
themſelves an army of invincibles, which, in de- 
ſpite of powerful endeavours to the contrary, is 
ſure to make its own way good ; therefore, if ſucli 
is the determination of adminiſtration, their con- 
doc may be denominated, by the faireſt imputa- 
tion, impolitic, unjuſt, and dangerous; the direct 
contra to the true policy of tius country ; for 
how pleaſing and ſatisfactory would be the voice 
of that miniſter, who ſhould declare to the people, 
Go, be united, free, loyal, and content, the ſtate 
ſhall be reformed, and grievances redreſſed. 


18. Another error of the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion, and the laſt that will be here ſtated, is that of 
a want of due attention to, or ſenſe of, a great and 
leading object in all internal politics; that 1s to ſay, 
the eaſe, convenience, and comfort of the people. 
On this point, 1t is the expreſs duty of govern- 
ment to take moſt eſpecial care, that no material, 


or, 


1 


or, indeed, common article of liſe, be raiſed in 
price upon them more than is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the immediate well-being of the ſtate; and 
above all, that no particular body of men ſhall be 
diſproportionately enriched, by partial, political 
meaſures, at the expence of the public injury and 
diſtreſs. >. 


It is therefore no more than what common juſ- 
tice to the public requires, to notice again, that 
the preſent price of ſugar in this country, demon- 
ſtrates to a certainty this their want of, or impro- 
per attention, in a very marked degree; for it is 
repeated, that the preſent extortionate price might, 
without diſtreſſing the Weſt - India merchants, have 
been greatly moderated, or the extra indeed to- 
tally prevented, by means of the Eaſt India com- 
pany ; and although ſugar may rank in the lit of 
luxuries, it is nevertheleſs an article of fuch com- 
pletely general conſumption, as under its in- 
creaſed price, expreſsly to demand an equitable 
miniſterial policy, very far different from that of 
being thrown, as it were, into the mouths of 4 


few 
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few particular rich men, as a douceur, or ſugar 


plumb, to ſerve myſterious purpoſes; to the exclu- 
ſion and diſtreſsful detriment of a whole commu- 


nity, already labouring under burthens too vexa- 
tious to warrant ſuch extremely regardleſs conduct 
as this, which, though forming the laſt in account, 
15 nevertheleſs by no means the leaſt of the errors 
of the preſent adminiſtration. 


i: ſeems alſo further neceſſary to point onee 
1 re, even energetically, to this bright Cate . 
internal policy, the eaſe, comfoa r: 


of the copie, as well from a dread, as 
appearance of inſtant inattention, even to the very 
neceſſaries of life; for at this moment, the price 


of coals and firing has advanced, and is advancing 


in fo rapid and enormous a degree, that, when the 


increaſed ſeverity of the winter comes on, muſt be 
productive of ſuch more than uidal miſery, want, 
diftreſs, and very probable murmurs, as may be 
not only pitiable to foreſee, but dangerous to trifle 
with. Then, in ſuch. circumſtances, what will avail 


battles won, and the conqueſt of whole colonies or 


iſlands, 
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iſlands, while the immediate conſequences of them 


are additional inconvenience, and even wretched- 
neſs at home? The daily and hourly ſuffering may 
at length outweigh the diſtant advantage, and ill 
indeed will betide that time; but however, let us 
hope ſuch era will be very far diſtant; and that 
whatever is the preſent, or may have been the 
paſt, by the future wiſdom of our miniſterial 
councils, and a renovated attention to the true 
welfare of the kingdom, all will long be well. 


— 


— . —— - 


Having thus ſet forth and enumerated the ſe- 
veral particular charges of accumulated error 
againſt Mr. Pitt's preſent adminiſtration, there is 
little more to obſerve upon this ſubject, than that 
the ground-y; ork on which the arguments are 
placed, is a ſolid foundation of political maxims 
and general eſtabliſhed principles, ſo clearly ſelf- 
evident, as to give birth to a full and eaſy con- 
fidence in their rectitude; for even although the 
ſhaft of partial intereſt ſhould be levelled at their 
controverſion, yet will they ſtand firm againſt the 


comparatively 
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compara:ively enfeebled voice of deceitful ſo- 
phiſtry, however enticing, however replete with 
periods round, or however cloaked under the 
fhifting arts of reaſoning, purpoſely diſpointed, 
to lead aſtray the weaker judgment; for truth 
will make its way to the mind, carry conviction 
with it, and bcar down all oppoſition. 


There are ſome men, notwithſtanding, of a diſ- 
poſition ſo pertinaceous, obdurate, and inflexible, 
that having already erred, fo they will perſiſt in 
crror. Should ſuch therefore be the unfortunate 
nature of the adminiſtration alluded to, there 
can in that cafe be no chance of reparation to the 
foregoing ſtated evils, but in the abſolute removal 
of ſuch ſhort-ſighted ſtateſmen ; and to effect that, 
there are certain legal means to obtain a com- 


pliance ; and thoſe, and only thoſe legal means, 
ſhould be reſorted to. 


But whar is much rather both hoped and ex- 
pected (and alſo what is not totally improbable, 
becauſe the prefent adminiitratioa ate, notwith- 


| ſtanding 


1 


ſtanding their errors, indubitably poffeſſed of high 
ability, by the very means of which they are much 
more likely to perceive, manfully to acknowledge, 
and to correct them) is, that their own diſcern+ 
ment will, with the aſſiſtance of a trifling ſpur to 
their reflection, cauſe them voluntarily and cans 
didly to reconſider ſuch parts of their conduct as 
have become importantly queſtionable, and there- 
upon and thereto apply their own ſufficiently ca- 
pable remedies; for very different from long paſt 
and current opinions, but perfectly conſiſtent with 
thoſe which herein precede, meaſures, and not 
men, are held to be the firit, grand, and moſt im- 
portant, of all the public pofitica! conſiderations 
of the people. 


Here then laſtly, before the final diſmiſſion of 


theſe reflections, it may be neceſſary to advert 
ſhortly to the temper of the times. 


In all writings, political or not, it is an act of 


the moſt flagrant injuſtice, to attribute either more 


or leſs to the general meaning of them, than what 
VI | the 
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the words actually and moſt expreſsly convey : 
but in politics it is ſuperlatively ſo, becauſe the 
importance becomes increaſed to a multiplied and 


public concern. 


Notwithſtanding this, there is not a more com- 


mon error than to impute to any political treatiſe 


(more eſpecially when prejudices run high, as 
they do at preſent) an intent far beyond what was 
ever deſigned. Such apprehenſion, however, 
ought by no means to deter any perſon from 
ſtating facts and opinions, that have for their ob- 
Jets, the common welfare; for to give way to, 
or to be biafſed by the faults of prejudice and 
folly, would be at once to be implicated in their 


guilt. 


Thus then it may perhaps be ſaid, that the prin · 
ciples of the ſeveral foregoing diſcuſſions are fa- 


vourable to republicaniſm, or they may (for ought 


that can be aſſured to the contrary) thoughtleſsly 


be conſtrued into a defire of promoting a republi- 


can form of government in this country. 


Leſt, 


11 
Leſt, therefore, ſuch ſhould be the abſurd frenzy 
of the hour, it may be prudent (not to leave a 
doubt on this ſcore) to difclaim in the ſtrongeſt 
manner every ſuch intention. 


It is true that one principal and beneficial ob- 
ject herein aimed at is, the very point of checking 
and abating the preſent boundleſs reigning furor 
ol irritating abuſe, that is ſo. madly and prejudi- 
cially vented, equally between republicans and 
monarchiſts; and this for the beſt of reaſons ; be- 
cauſe it is moſt certain that (particularly on the 
part of France) ſuch unneceſſary irritation muſt 
provoke infinitely more injury to the monar chy of 
Great-Britain, than a rationality of fair and pi oper 
reaſoning. 


Further it is alſo firmly maintained, that eac h 
and every principle that is herein ſet forth, is 
ſtrictly conformable to our limited monarchy ; nor 
perhaps to the illiberal, imperious, and abuſed part 
of it, but moſt certainly to that which is juſt, 
rational, conſtitutional, and deſircable; for the 


arguments 


* . 
1 
arguments throughout are indubitäbiy ſuch ag the 
moſt ſtaunch conſtitutionaliſt may at all times 
ſtand forward to profeſs, with honour to himſelf; 
and advantage to his cauſe. 


* * 


* * 


In ſhort, touching our own particular govern- 
ment, the general reſult amounts to this: 
Do wrong wilfully, and fear every thing do 
righty-and fear nothing. © © © 


- Having now therefore declared thus far, it is 
hoped that no ſuch falſe imputations will be aſcrib- 
ed to theſe endeavours ; but, on the contrary, a 
confide:nt and encouraging reliance is held, that 
the clear and evident purport will be taken, as it 
is honourably meant, to ward off threatning ills, 


and guard the patriot s glory —Great-Britain's 


proſperity. 
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